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is a perfectly independent invention is quite obvious* ('The
American Indian as Inventor/ in J.R.AJ.S 19293 p. 280). But
it is very likely that immigrant bee-keepers would adopt native
bees; Nordenskiold assumes what he sets out to prove, and
thereby begs the whole question.

A great part of his discussion is concerned with agricul-
ture, and particularly the cultivation of maize. Maize,
though it has never been found wild, is in all probability
a native of America, and must therefore have been first
cultivated there. It does not however follow, as Norden-
skiold asserts, that ca good many of the implements that were
ised in connexion with the cultivation of maize . . . (and)
ie different dishes prepared from maize must be of Indian
origin, as well as different methods of storing maize* (loc.
cit., p. 275), It may well be that the first cultivators of
maize were Immigrants. Maize is believed to be dosely
related to a grass which grows wild on the southern plateaux
of Mexico, and nowhere else. Its diffusion from one source
is indicated by its continuous distribution from the St.
Lawrence to the Plate, and by the fact that it forms part
of a complex which includes the bean and the squash
(Forde, op. cit., p. 431).

According to Forde (ibid., p, 428):

'There is little doubt that the cultivation of cereals
both with the hoe and the plough is everywhere in the
Old World part of a single complex process of accretion*
One by one other grasses have been added, and in various
areas, to those first cultivated by the people who deaml
the banks of some flooding river in order to scatter the
seeds of still wild emmer and barley/

There seems no reason to confine this process to the Old
World.  It is probable that cultivated rye and
as weeds in fields of wheat and barfey, and under